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PREFACE 


This book does away with rules and offers in their stead a series of 
basic principles which, being fundamental, cover fully and completely every 
problem by which the harmonist may be confronted. All art is governed, 
of course, by individual taste, and in nearly all earlier methods of harmony 
efforts were made to guide and control this individuality by submerging it 
beneath the weight of tradition and authority. What the classic masters 
did was “‘right,”” what they did not do was ‘“‘wrong’’—and the advance of 
every generation beyond the last was looked upon with suspicion and dis- 
trust as iconoclastic and savoring of disrespect towards this authority. 
Furthermore, the very fact.of the existence of this authority—authority not 
founded upon some natural laws, but merely upon the procedure of a few 
great masters—was a source of constant temptation to students who, per- 
versely, were prone to do just what the authorities did not permit, because 
the teacher was never able to give any real, definite reason, except authority, 
why they should not. And it is perfectly evident that some of the modern- 
ists have been animated by the same sort of perversity. 


Nothing, therefore, in this book is based upon that sort of authority— 
everything in it is based upon the solid foundation of basic principles. It 
offers suggestions for the guidance of taste, not based upon the taste of some 
other composer or composers, but upon the fundamental principles which 
underlie all music. The statements made admit of no exception, because 
natural laws are rigid and unchangeable. And it makes no great tax on the 
memory, because it does not tabulate the progressions and resolutions that 
have been invented generation after generation until their number is so 
great that no human mind could ever hope to know them all. It offers no 
restrictions to the number of combinations of notes, chords and dissonances, 
except public taste as it is today. And it offers a guide even to the music. 
of the future as to the direction of its advance, since that music must be just 
as subject to basic principles as any in the past or present. 


The book has intentionally been made as brief as possible, because, 
above all things, the student must be made to understand that he can never 
learn anything practical about composition by learning what is in any book, 
no matter how large or how complete. As well expect to grow big muscles — 
by reading a book on physical culture! The bigger the book, the more time 
one would waste. That is exactly true, also, of music. Therefore, this book 
has been made just long enough to make the basic principles clear. The 
rest must be done by persistent exercise on the part of the student. 


THE AUTHOR. 
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Scales 


SCALE is, properly speaking, the notes necessary to make the chords of any key. . 

There are, therefore, only two real harmonic scales: the major and the minor. 

In practical music, however, this has been found too restricting, and the melodic 

minor, chromatic and whole tone scales have been included in the list, as well 

as various variations of these. The following examples show the major, melodic 

and harmonic minor, the chromatic and whole-tone scales. Melodic minor scales are 
used both ascending and descending and in harmony. All of these scales should be 
thoroughly memorized in all the keys by repeated writing, not with the use of a key signa- 
ture, but with each accidental sharp or flat written in where it is needed. There is no 
rule for the use of sharps and flats in the whole-tone scales. Chromatic scales are gen- 
erally written with sharps ascending and flats descending. (See Example 1.) . 
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Major scale Harmonic minor 
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Consecutive parallel intervals are shown in the following examples. The student 
may judge for himself which of them sound good and which do not. It may be said for 
his guidance that thirds and sixths are particularly good because their combined melodies 
represent and suggest the simplest chords.* (Example 2.) 

*Diatonic means that only the notes of the scale are used, without accidental sharps or flats. Dia- 
tonically major and minor intervals alternate. Chromatically intervals remain always the same. 
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Ex, 2 Diatonic 
Half t ones Whole tones 





Diatonic 


Thirds | 
pale GA ew 


Major thirds 





Chromatic Chromatic 


Minor’ thirds 










eto. 


| Whole tone scale Diatonic 


Major thirds. Fourths 





etc. 


Augmented Fourths.Chromatic, 
~(same as diminished fifths) 





ane. fourth a Whele Perfect’ fifths 
‘same as dim. fifths 





Minor Sixths Maj or Sixths 
Chromatic ‘ Chromatic 









Augmented Sixths Same as 


Minor Sixths minor pevenins 


Whole tone scale 





Sevenths Major sevenths 
, Chromatic 





The rule for the harmonization of parallel intervals is that both melodies should 
represent the same harmony, and that, taken together, they shall not suggest another har- 
mony. This is the rule for all counterpoint. It will be understood without further com-— 
ment as the work progresses. me 
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Chords 


A chord is any combination of two or more thirds or any inverted or altered form 
of such combination. 

Inversion means a turning around or rearranging of the notes of a chord, especially 
when the root or fundamental bass is placed in one of the upper voices. This inversion 
or rearrangement does not change the name of the original chord. Thus C-E-G is the 
triad of C major, and remains so even if rearranged: E-G-C, G-E-C, G-C-E, etc’ 

A chord of three notes is called a triad. A chord of four notes is called a chord of 
the seventh because there is an interval of a seventh between the lowest and highest 
notes in its fundamental position. (Example 3.) 





It remains a seventh even when inverted, although the interval of the seventh dis- 
appears. A chord of five notes is called a chord of the ninth because there is a ninth 
between the lowest and highest notes. (Example 4.) 


Ex. 4 





Like the seventh, it remains a ninth even when inverted. For reasons to be given later 
on, chords of the eleventh, thirteenth, etc., are not recognized in this book. 

The triads receive new mames by inversion. Thus the triad C-E-G, with E in the 
bass, becomes a chord of the sixth because of the new interval thus created. With G in 
the bass it becomes a chord of the fourth and sixth. 

These chords are numbered; chord (or triad) on the first of the scale, on the second 
of the scale; seventh on the first, second or third of the scale; ninth on first, second or 
third of scale, etc. Some of these chords also have names; major, minor, diminished, aug- 
mented, etc. A list of these names so far as they will be used in this book here follows. 


_ The student must become thoroughly familiar with them as they will be found frequently 


in the following pages. (Example 5.) 
Exe 
Major Minor Diminish. Augment. Sixth Augment. Augmented 
, Triad. Triad. Triad. Triad. Chords Sixth Fouth 
0 ; j : ; 





Seventh _ Raised Lowered augment. Fourth and Ninth 
Chords. Fifth. Fifth. Oc | Sixth Chord. 
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Certain of these chords have names that are used to designate them and must be 
memorized and understood: tonic triad—the triad on the first note of the scale; dominant 
triad (or seventh, or ninth chords) on the fifth note of the scale; relative minor key or 
chord—on the sixth of the major scale; sub-dominant—the fourth note or chord of the 
scale, etc. (Example 6.) 


ox 6 S. 7: 
C major 


Tonic triad Dom. triad Sub Dom.triad Dom. 77 Dom. 9. 





A minor 





The major and minor triads are rest chords; all of the other chords are motion 
_ chords, i.e., they demand or require some sort of forward progression or resolution into 
some other chord. (They need not always resolve, however. Some composers end their 
pieces on motion chords.) 


Melody Chords, Passing Chordy, Pseudo Chords, Basic Harmonies 


It would seem superfluous to state that: music consists of melody and harmony, yet 
nothing is more completely misunderstood, especially by those composers of the niodern 
school who have thrown aside the restraint of traditional methods. That which leads 
to this misconception is the fact that certain combinations of notes that look: like chords 
are not chords and cannot be treated as such. 


This fact was dimly recognized in the early days of music when all music was contra- 
-puntal (combinations of melodies) and before harmony was invented. It now remains 
to us to recognize it fully and to accept it with all its consequences. 


Most of us today accept without question the thought that music consists of an 
accompanied tune—a tune or melody, an accompaniment or harmony. 


The harmony may be complex, indeed. There may be countermelodies. But the basic 
conception remains of tune and accompaniment, of melody and harmony, i. e., melody as 
«pposed to and differing from harmony. 


This is fundamentally incorrect. Harmony as a succession of chords does not exist, 
for the simple reason that the human ear—the mental ear—cannot hear or accept that 
sort of harmony, any more than the mind can make sense out of a succession of discon- 


nected words. 4 
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Hearing such a succession of disconnected words the mind seeks instinctively for 
some basic idea—and hearing such a succession of chords the mind seeks for a basic 


- harmony. 


Harmony is not a succession of chords but a combination of four or five or six or 
more melodies all of which belong to the same basic harmony. 


The following examples will illustrate this. We take four melodies, each of which g*= 
belongs to the tonic harmony followed by the dominant. (Example 7.) e 


Exif Ex. 7b 
; I. 







onic Dom. 


Not Tonic, Dominant Seventh, Tonic Sixth, Sub-Dominant, Dominant Seventh, but 
simply Tonic, Dominant. The other chords are not real chords but accidental passing 
chords or pseudo chords. 





The important role played by rhythm may be illustrated by setting the bar lines back, 
i.e., advancing the melody. (Example 9.) ; 
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This does not alter the basic harmony. It must be noted, however, that alterations 
and distortions of the basic harmonies cannot be carried too far. The mind of the listener 
will grasp certain alterations, but if these alterations are too drastic the music sounds 
confused, which simply means that the basic harmonies are distorted beyond recognition. 


If, for instance, the above melody is still further advanced a sub-dominant is suggested. 
(Example 10.) 





Here is an example from Gluck’s “Orpheus.” (Example 11.) The chords are not, 
as they appear, A minor, C major 4-6, F major, C major, but simply C major. 





The following example, in which the tonic and dominant are strongly marked, will 
still further illustrate the possibility of embellishment of the basic harmony without 
creating the impression of change. (Example 12a-b.) 
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It must be constantly borne in mind that the basic harmonies cannot be forced. They 
make themselves. The beauty of the melody depends upon their proper selection. To 
use wrong basic harmonies is simply to destroy the melody. You can easily convince 
yourself of this by playing any familiar melody in minor instead of major, or in major. 

instead of minor, as the case may be. You will see that it ceases to be a melody at all. 

Evidently, therefore, it is necessary, first of all, to learn to recognize the basic har- 
monies. In developing them great care must be taken not to suggest false basic harmonies 
by accident where they are not intended. The passing notes must be really passing notes, 
and the passing chords really passing chords. 


Chromatics 


Following out chromatically this same principle of the use of passing notes so as to 
produce passing chords, we find that harmonies are produced which appear to have no 


relation to the key. The following examples will illustrate this. (Examples 13 and 14.) 








The second chord in: this example (14) is a dominant seventh type chord, i.e., it has 


the same intervals as an inverted dominant seventh. It is well to learn to think in chord- 


types. 


“a ES 
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There is no need to ask: What are these chords? The answer is: Passing chords. 
But the student must bear in mind that they are chords, i.e., combinations of thirds, in-+ 
verted perhaps, but never dissonant. It is important that this should be not only thor- 
oughly understood but also carefully observed, for herein lies the whole difference between 
harmony and counterpoint, and unless there is complete mastery of harmony it will be 
found impossible to write decent counterpoint at all. 


These chromatic passing chords arise partly from a desire for embellishment, partly 
as a device for strengthening the rhythmic and melodic significance of the music, partly 
as fillers to complete eight bar rhythms. To what extent and in what manner they are 
to be used will depend entirely upon individual taste. For instance, if the melodic line is 
from the fourth to the third note of the scale on the basic tonic harmony (Example 15a), 


Ex. 15a Ex. 15b 





it may be written (Example 15b) 


Tonie 


onic 


including the dissonant F, —or in any of the following ways by which dissonance is 
avoided (Example 15c-g), and there are many other possibilities. 






Ex. 15¢ Ex. 15d | Ex. 15e 
aa ie rg 
onic Tonic Tonic 
Ex.15f : Ex.15 
ie Ske oe | 
Tonic Tonic : 


As to the writing of these chromatic passing chords, difficulty often arises as to the | 
notation. The accepted custom for writing chromatics is to write sharps aseending (l-x- 
emple 16a) and flats descending ( Example 16b), but in harmony this is ‘not always con- 


venient. 


Ex. 16a 
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In writing for piano it is always best to make the music readable in spite of 
conventions. Instead of writing (Example 16c) write (Example 16d). 





In writing for separate voices, however, it is best to observe the conventions, as it~ 
.is easier to read, and avoids unnecessary accidentals. (Example 16e.) 


{j 
Violin I fe 


Violin I 





In writing chromatic chords it is always best to use the most familiar chord type as. 
a basis of notation. [See Wagner example (Example 32) which, as written, looks like 
a transposition from F minor to G and back to F.] 


Parallel intervals, when written for a single instrument, are best written so as to 
-Yetain the interval. (Example 17.) 


$ 
Thirds %5s—ea 





These difficulties are the result of our old fashioned notation which, like our old j 
fashioned rules, is only fit for the rubbish heap. Some chords in modern works—chords 


in which C, C sharp, D, D sharp and E are all struck pepe ctes fe nte almost pare to 
write. 


I would suggest the ee of a notation in which the black notes would all be i] 
on the lines, the white notes fon the spaces, the lines spaced in threes and twos as the 
black notes are on the piano. (Example 18.) 
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Ex. 18 





Rhythmic chords and basses are of importance. In places where a strong rhythm is 
called for, but harmonic embellishment undesirable—waltzes, marches, etc.—the bass moves 
from tonic tc dominant or otherwise. (Example 19.) 





In melody resting long on one note where an indication of rhythm is desired a pass- 
ing chord is introduced. (Example 20. From Schubert’s “Ave Maria.”) 





The second and third chords are alterations of the basic harmony introduced for 
_the purpose of indicating the rhythm. The real (basic) harmony is (Example 21.) 





Dominant 


Chromatics are often harmonized in full (Example 22), and upon such broad, bald 
lines that a sequence of transpositions is suggested. 


EX.223 
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Te 
The above passage might be continued soasto appear to be in the key of G 


(Example 23), 








or in B flat. (Example 24.) 





Tonic of Bb major 


This, of course, being conceived 
as resting upon the basic harmony 
of the tonic of B flat.(Example 25.) 


Or the tonic followed by the 
dominant and tonic. Example 26.) 





Tonic Dom Dom. Tonic 


ExXo2ai 


Or in F—the dominant followed 
by the tonic. (Example 27.) 





But this no longer properly harmonizes the melody with the rhythm here shown. 

The point is that you may persuade yourself that such passages really represent the 
basic harmonies—you can, in fact, persuade yourself that almost any passage belongs to 
almost any basic harmony—but can you persuade your audience? You might harmonize 
“Home, Sweet Home” as in Example 28 


Ex, 28 
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and persuade yourself that the melody really called for this harmony. But could you — 
persuade your audience? 


Basic harmonies must be sane and reasonable. They must be those actually demanded 
by the melody. Their embellishment must not destroy them or suggest other basic har-_ 

* . 
monies. 


In this example from the “Tales of Hoffmann” (Example 29) the alteration of the 
basic harmony is disregarded, with the result that C sharp is used in the melody against 
€ natural in the harmony (or B natural against B sharp). 


Ex. 29 





Popular music makes use of a great many of these chromatic changes, sometimes _ 
wisely, but more frequently with a disagreeable sliding effect, or a bald change of key. 
Popular music, to be really popular, seems to demand this sort of treatment, which 
emphasizes the rhythm. (Examples 30 and 31.) 


It is almost impossible to buy a piece of American popular music that has not a few 
faults of writing, generally resulting from the basic harmony being altered at the wrong 
point. It will be worth the student’s while to procure a few popular pieces and study 
them carefully from this point of view. 





Wagner’s genius produced extraordinary effects by the simplest of chromatic motion, 
as in the following, which is simply a chromatic passage of -sixths within the triad of 
€ major (dominant of F minor) as illustrated at (b). (Example 32-a-b.) 
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Altered Chords. Resolutions 


It will have been noted that many of the chords already used were altered chords. 
They have been quickly passed over, with a quick return to the basic harmony, but this 
is not a quality inherent in their nature. They may also be used in a sustained manner 
in the form of a mere accompaniment to the melody. (Example 33.) 





C major: Tonic Dominant Tonic 


It is very important to remember that these passing chords do not become basic har- 
monies because they are sustained at this slow tempo. 


Such passages are governed by exactly the same principles as those already enun- 
ciated, i. e., close observance of the basic harmonies. 


But we have now arrived at the first step of counterpoint—dissonance. Heretofore all 
of the harmonies used have been, or have appeared to be, chords in which no intervals 
were used except major and minor thirds—consonance. Even where they were passing 
chords, made of combinations of passing melodies, this has been the case. These conso- 
nant chords may be altered either diatonically or chromatically—and if they are altered 
basic harmonies they may themselves again be altered. 

The first chord of the second bar in the above example has the form of a seventh 
chord: F sharp—A—C—E. As here written the A is lowered chromatically to G sharp 
(or A flat). (Example 33.) . 

But note that the chord from which this is altered is also an altered chord, being an 
alteration of the dominant seventh of C major. 

The first chord in the third bar is a tonic with a lowered third (D sharp or E flat). 

The notes are the same as the triad of C minor, but the effect is quite different. 

To the primitive mind all chords except the major and minor triads are altered 
chords. Hence the so called resolutions. Whether this is really a matter of principle— 
a natural law—or not we have no means of knowing. It may be—and the ultra-modernist, 
the advanced radical, might just as well bear that “may be” in mind. It is certainly not a 
big mind that is open to the rejection of orthodox rules but closed to the possibility 
of restraining principles. 


All of the seventh chords, including the dominant, came gradually by the addition of 
a melodic note to a triad. The dominant was reached by dropping its root. (Example 34.) 


Ex. 34 


Dom. 7, 
13 
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lution of the seventh. It is significant that this chord may resolve to any chord which 
admits of this downward motion. It is also noteworthy that if the F is thought of as 


” 
The downward motion is clearly indicated, which accounts for the downward reso- 
q 
E sharp, so that the interval is a diminished third, the resclution is upward. (Example 35). . 





This progression introduces a form of the augmented sixth chord, whet is derived 
from the triad on the sixth of the scale. (Example 36.) 





The chord of the augmented fourth is similarly derived. (Example 37.) 





In the resolution of these and all other similar chords the moving parts must move 
in their natural direction. This is true of all moving parts. This does not mean that the 
- parts must move forward in the direction in which they start. The natural direction is 
controlled by considerations of rhythm, phrasing, etc. Often the chords are sustained 
and inverted in such a manner that all sense of their derivation is lost. For this reason 
no rule must be thought of in connection with their resolution. The following example 
illustrates what sort of problems might arise, and certainly would arise if combinations of 
notes were persistently to be considered as chords with certain rules governing their 


progression. (Example 39.) i 
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It is very essential that the student should accustom himself to the thought of chords 
merely as combinations of intervals which may arise from the motion of parts, without 
reference either to key or resolution. In the above example (39), for instance, the D flat 
would be better: written C sharp, in which case there would be no augmented sixth. 


The chord of the ninth is derived in a similar manner. (Example 40.) 


Ex 40 


~. Dom.9 Tonic 


The eleventh cannot be added to this series because there is no resolution note except 
a note of the chord. (Example 41.) 





The same is true of the thirteenth and fifteenth. 


Since any note of a chord may be altered chromatically or diatonically either up or 
down, it follows that any rest chord, and almost any motion chord, provided the normal 
direction of the motion notes be observed, may belong to any key. The following table 


illustrates this. (Example 42.) 3 
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The tonic triad of each of the following keys is shown as an altered chord in the 


key of C. 


Ex, 42 


D major Eb minor 


D minor 


C#minor Db major 





F# minor 





ajor 


Eminor Emajor Fminor Fm 


Eb major 


minor 


A 


G major 


G minor 


F¢ major 


G#.minor Ab major 





es 


B major 
FH 
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Whole Tone Scale 
ither to a triad so altered as to make of it an augmented 


The whole tone scale belongs e 


triad (Example 43), 


Ex. 43 





Altered major triad 
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or a dominant ninth with lowered and raised fifth. (Example 44.) 


Ex.44 
Altered Dom. 9 


This latter chord contains all of the notes of the whole tone scale: G, A, B, D flat, 
D sharp, F. It may be used either in part or whole in all its inversions, and produces some 


extraordinary effects. 


Theoretically it should resolve according to the direction of approach—like all passing 
notes. Actually it is usually taken without preparation and sustained in its various inver- 
sions until all sense of tonality and direction is lost. The resolution then generally takes 
place to some unaltered dominant ninth or seventh or to some other motion chord, prob- 
ably because it is felt to be too much of a letdown to drop from this high emotional plane 
directly to a simple triad. (Example 45.) 


2 
2a Sas 
eet 





It will be noted that only two whole tone scales are possible, just as only three dimin- 
ished seventh chords are possible. 


The whole tone scale on the augmented triad is often used by Debussy as a sort of 
hold or bridge-passage between phrases. (Example 46.) (It is interesting to remark 
that Beethoven frequently used a single chord sustained through several bars with the 
same intent.) 
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Parallel Passages 


Parallel motion, as already explained, means the moving of parts side by side in either 


direction. With modern composers, all chords, and even dissonances, are subject to this 


treatment. 

This motion may be either chromatic, diatonic, on the whole tone scale, or by leaps. 
In most cases motion on the chromatic or whole tone scales, or by leaps, is best for the 
simple reason that a basic harmony may be here expressed, while parallel passages in dia- 
tonic major or minor scales bring to mind a whole series of basic harmonies and con- 
fusing memories of old resolutions and conventions. (Example 47 a—t ) 
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Ex. 47f 
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so firmly does the mind hold to basic harmonies. 


? 


motion 
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Wolf uses altered chords in parallel motion (Example 50). 


Ex 50 





Puccini gets splendid effects with octaves in bass and soprano and all other parts 
parallel. Mascagni does thesame with less good effect. Sinding’s D minor symphony has 
similar passages. (Examples51 and 52 Puccini.) 





Rhythmic Chords 


Rhythmic chords have already been explained in part. There is a second sort of 
rhythmic chord that needs explanation here. These—they might better be called “drum” 
_ chords—are chords of close semitones or other close intervals whose only meaning can be 
_ rhythmical, i. e., an enforcement of the rhythm. Ornstein’s “Wild Man’s Dance” offers a 

very good example of such chords. As for their musical significance, if you fill up a 
-major or minor third with semitones you have still a major or minor third, and if you fill 
_ up a triad with semitones you still have a triad. (Example 53.) 
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The mind of the listener, which instinctively reduces all musical sound to its smallest 
ratios, looks out for that. You may write what you like, but the listener cannot hear it. 
Go too far away from basic harmonies, and he simply hears discords. 


Quarter Tones 


As for quarter tones, which have already been used by various composers, they also 
have only a rhythmic meaning. Where the composer wants four notes in a passage where 
semitones would make only three, it is conceivable that quarter tones might be used. 


(Example 54.) 
Ex. 54 


Semitones Quarter tones | 





Ernest Bloch uses them in the cello solo part of “Sholomo’——so I am told—— but | 
though I have heard that splendid work several times I have never been able to hear the 
quarter tones. | 


Harmonically, quarter tones are impossible, and will be until the public can be taught 
to like discords (except in the sense, perhaps, that a whole chord might be slid up or down 
by quarter tones, as shown in the above melodic passage). For an interval with one of the | 
notes raised a quarter tone would simply sound out of tune. It would not make a new | 
interval because the ratio would be too complex for the mind to grasp. To the mind it 
would simply suggest the nearest common interval played badly out of tune. (Try it on | 
your violin and vou will see that this is so!) Every note of the tempered scale now | 
universally used is slightly out of tune, but the mind makes the necessary corrections and — 
hears the harmonies intended. (See “A Defense of Discord” in the Mustcat Courter of. 
December 25, 1912.) 





Dissonances—Suspensions—Counterpoint 


Up to this point only consonant harmony has been dealt with, a harmony of thirds, of 
chords built up of thirds, their inversions and alterations. 


We now reach the point where other possibilities must be considered. These possi- 
bilities are purely melodic, the introduction of dissonant melodic notes into the upper, 
middle or lower voices. The rule is simple enough and all embracing: a chromatic scale,. 
or any note of a chromatic scale, may be played with any chord. Any one, or any number, 
of these notes may be sustained at will. If they conflict with notes of the harmony, those. 
notes may be omitted, or not, or may be altered so as to avoid the conflict. (Example 55.) 
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The use of dissonances of this sort has been common from the very beginning of 
harmonized music. But the musicians of the classic school used them discreetly, with due 
consideration of the basic harmonies suggested by the tune. Modernists are neglecting or 
scorning this principle. They are wrong. It is the principle which lies at the very foun- 
dation of all music and it cannot be treated with contempt. The tune, or principal melody, 
is all supreme. Everything depends upon it. No matter how much the harmony is embel- 
lished, it must not destroy or mar the beauty of the melody. <A dissonance, an absolute 
discord, properly treated with the basic harmony felt and adhered to, is better far than a 
concord which suggests an improper basic harmony. It is in their ignorance or neglect 
of this truth that the modernists are going wrong. Discord is not a blemish—scorn of 
melodic significance is. The opening of Cyril Scott’s “Scotch Air,” for flute and piano, is 
a good example of how not to harmonize a simple tune; his song, “Daffodils,” shows a 
similar misunderstanding of the principles of basic harmony. There is also a variation— 
one of the variations—of the “Austrian Hymn,” by Haydn, which has the same effect of 
destroying the melody. Only the Haydn arrangement is done consciously, while Scott is 
simply so enamored of modern harmony that he has lost his judgment. It is a pity, for 
his early pieces show that he possesses great native talent. (Example 56.) [It is inter- 
esting to note that this is quite correct by the old rules of harmony. So much for the 


old rules !] 


Ex.56b 


Ex, 56a 
() 





Counterpoint is of two distinct kinds. In one kind the counterpoint makes the har- 
mony. This was true of all early counterpoint. 


Melody was invented before harmony. At first it was unaccompanied. Then it was 
found that two popular tunes of the day could be used together. From this grew canon 
and fugue—all of the counterpoint of the day. But it was all melody—melody in all the 
voices. The idea that there could be any sustained harmony, with melody moving about 
above or below it, or within it, in utter disregard of the resultant dissonances, never 
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occurred to them. But it was noticed that certain combinations of notes were more fre- 
- quent than others, and out of that grew harmony. It was very soon forgotten that the 
three notes of the triad were simply three melody notes, and out of that forgetfulness 
arose all of the false and restricting rules of harmony which have held sway during the 
centuries, so that actually there was more harmonic freedom among the contrapuntalists 
than there ever has been since, until very recent times. (Example 57 Purcell.) 
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It is necessary to bear in mind, however, that the basic harmony, not melody, is the 
foundation and controlling feature of music. This sounds like a contradiction of what 
is said elsewhere, but it is not. For melody itself depends upon harmony. A succession 
of notes that belongs to no basic harmony is not a melody at all, and this was felt by 
our forefathers (vaguely, of course) long before harmony was invented, even when melody 
was conceived for a single voice with no accompaniment at all. (Apparent exceptions of 
ancient tunes, and Celtic tunes, which cannot be harmonized, do not lessen the essential 
truth of this.) 


We cannot, then, escape from the principle of basic harmony, which is fundamental ; 
and even in counterpoint wherein all the parts move, and there is no sustained accom- 
paniment, this must be strictly observed. 


The best way to learn to write this sort of counterpoint is to begin with two-part 
writing with the melody in the bass. 


It is altogether unnatural to think of a melody in the bass. To the conception the 
melody is always in the upper voice. Unnatural also is two-part harmony—harmony has 
three parts, (or four or five, but never two). But fugues cannot be written 
without this sort of artificial knowledge, and fugue is, at least, a recognized art-form 
and must be studied. It also serves as a tremendously valuable mental discipline. More- 
over, the writing of slow fugue will suggest harmonic variations and series of altered 
chords that may prove valuable. . 
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The following example will illustrate the method. (Example 58.) 





The first eight bars of the melody are here clearly set forth in the alto, accompanied 
by the melody itself at the fifth above. Bach was exceedingly skillful (a thing most 


commentators have missed) in producing a certain vagueness of harmonic structure with — 


the result that the transposition into the dominant does not sound like a transposition at 
all. Even Bach did not always succeed in this. Perhaps he did not always intend it. At 
all events, the student will greatly strengthen his own technic by attempting it, and will 


also greatly facilitate his fugue writing. For if the opening phrase is a very bald state- — 
ment of the key of the tonic, it is always difficult to find a proper continuation. In the — 


above example the whole of the alto phrase for the eight bars might well be in the key 
of the dominant, i. e. A minor. The D minor chord, which harmonizes the first four 
bars, may be considered as the sub-dominant of A minor, or it might even be considered 
an altered dominant of A minor. 


But in two-part writing, as in all other writing, the basic harmonies must be strictly 
observed. They may be altered, of course. Indeed, good sounding two-part writing de- — 


pends chiefly upon the ability of the composer to suggest such alterations, or a certain 
vagueness. It is to be observed that all of the notes of the chords need not be filled in. 
For instance, in the sixth bar of the above example the dominant of A minor is expressed 
without the third, G sharp. In the last bar the same chord is suggested by a scale 
passage below the sustained fifth. A passing seventh chord is often suggested by the 


interval of a fourth in the bass, like the upward motion from dominant to tonic. The 


third, which may or may not be sharp, is left to the imagination. (Example 59.) 





There is very rarely any real two-part writing. Generally one of the voices expresses 
the harmony by means of open chords. The harmony then appears to be in three or four 


parts—for a chord is a chord, whether the notes are struck all at once or one after the 


other. See the sixth and seventh bars of the above fugue motive. 
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What has been said of two part writing applies also to three part writing. The prin- 
cipal care must be to get the harmony clearly expressed, and if vagueness is sought in 
the altered chords, at least not to express basic harmonies that are opposed to the inten- 
tion of the piece; and to get each voice to flow freely. If this is accomplished, clashes 
between the parts, hidden octaves and fifths, etc., are of small importance. (Example 60.) 





A comparison of the following will illustrate how varied may be the harmonic sug- 
gestions: (Example 61.) 





How two parts may move along almost parallel lines is seen in the following: (Ex- 
ample 62.) 





Here the bass melody is a mere development of the alto melody and produces con- 


secutive parallel sevenths and hidden octaves as shown in the cut. 
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Four and more part writing allows still more scope for the extended use of altered 
chords as shown below: (Example 63.) 





Dom. Tonic Altered Altered a 
Tonic Dom. Dom. 

There is another form of writing that is effective—the ensemble of Italian opera, 
where seven or eight solo and chorus voices move about with the effect of great com- 
plexity. The only way to discover how such passages are treated is to reduce them to 
the scope of two lines of music. Generally they will be found to be absurdly simple. It 
will be noted, too, that the orchestra part is very simple, generally carrying the melody 
and making no concessions to the dissonant notes in the voice parts. The student should © 
make a thorough study of many such passages, if for no purpose other than to disabuse 
his mind of the burdening conception that musical composition is complicated. 


- Another form of counterpoint, which is distinctive from either of the above, consists 
of a single counter-melody. Wagner’s “Tannhauser” overture presents a notable example 
of this. Also the “Song of the Forge” from “Siegfried.” The student should examine 
these passages, which are too long to quote. 


It will also interest the student to examine the opening of “Rheingold,” a most amaz- 


ing development of a single harmony; the “Song of the Rhine Maidens,” based largely — 


on tonic and dominant; the “Forest Sounds” (“Siegfried”), a series of altered dominants; 
the chorus that terminates the second act of “Meistersinger,” a remarkable development 
of the Italian opera style of ensemble. (And I do not mean merely read them over, but 


study them, copy them, reduce them to their simplest common elements, memorize them, — 


find out what their basic melodic and harmonic foundation is and how they are developed 1). J 


Wagner is the best source of study for modern counterpoint, provided his works are 
properly studied as here directed. Tschaikowsky’s fourth, fifth and sixth symphonies are 
also full of instructive passages, especially since he never sacrifices to the smallest degree 
his basic harmonies, and because you will find the same melody arranged in many diff-: = 
ways. 


7 


The Tschaikowsky works, indeed all orche:’ pest studied from the scores, 
the scores copied and reduced to two or ) : ‘0: study of orchestration 
reduce them for three pianos ) iv sie for the brass and one for © 


the strings. (Example €7_ 
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This is all the dominant of D major with a tonic sustained pedal bass (D). Note in 
the first bar that when the B ‘is left by the upward scale in the counterpoint, it is instantly 
filled in by the melody note; how the D sharp is used against D natural and passes to 
the octave E; how, in the next bar, G natural in the counterpart is used against G sharp 
in the strings (it is really A flat)! 


The importance of studying Wagner in conjunction and comparison with Tschaikowsky 
is that their methods are actually different, and that their combined methods hold all that 
is worth knowing in music (except certain effects of ultra-modernism). Wagner’s melodies 
in his later operas are largely harmonic, i. e., they are based upon a series of altered chords, 
contrapuntal progressions and modulations. Study the “Love Death,” from “Tristan,” 
and its development. Also Wagner’s orchestration is largely based upon the principle of 
sustained chords—mostly in the woodwind and horns. The Tschaikowsky melodies, on 
the contrary, are based on simple harmonies, and in his orchestration the harmony is 
rarely sustained. 
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This completes our outline of the essential basic principles of musical composition. 
Much of what has here been given has, apparently, no connection with modernism. But 
this appearance is purely deceptive. Modernism, if it is music at all (and some of it is 
not), must rest just as firmly upon these basic principles as the most orthodox inventions 
of the classic masters, and if much of what has here been written seems to be a mere 
repetition of what may be found in any treatise of harmony, it is to be observed that it is 
dealt with from an entirely different point of view, either with the object of showing that 
the traditional rules have been greatly exaggerated, or to give the composer something 
solid upon which to rest his experiments in new fields. 


The alteration of chords until they become not only unrecognizable, but also disa- 
greeable sounding discords, has not as yet proved to be a successful innovation, but the 
constant use of chords so altered that they give the appearance of modulation, and the use 
of melodic notes which seem not to belong to the basic harmony, as in the whole tone scale, 
are valuable and important discoveries, and there is every reason to believe that they are 


in line with music’s natural development. If the student will thoroughly accustom himself — 


to the persistent thought of simple basic harmonies, and will disabuse his mind of the 
thought of the importance of key, he will soon find himself dropping naturally into a 
free modern idiom. That is to say, the important thing within each rhythmic section— 


(two or four bars)—is not a key but a chord. To use successively two or three unal- — 


tered chords in the same key, even if they are passing chords as in examples 8, 10 and 
12, will always sound old fashioned and unmodern. It sounds, for some strange reason, 
more modern to dwell long on a single chord, even if the chord is unaltered—a simple 
major or minor triad—as in the opening of Rheingold, Wolf’s “Er Ist’s” or several 
of the Strauss songs. It sounds still more modern to dwell long on one chord altered 
in one or more ways. This was a common habit with Debussy. Counterpoint, in the 
common meaning of the word, is not modern even when it is highly chromatic. It 
becomes modern when one or more voices pause in midair—i. e., start to move away 
from the chord and then rest on a note not belonging to the chord. It is also modern 
to use a harmony through the natural point of rhythmic change without making the 
change, especially if the melody uses notes that do not appear to belong to the har- 
mony. Mere dissonance or discord does not sound modern. It may be useful, and is 
often excellent, but the day has gone by when it will either shock or startle the critics 
or the public, or will serve to bring the composer into prominence. A good practice for 
the student is to study what you like and to learn just how it is done and how to do it 
yourself. If you persist in this you will soon get an individual style of your own that 
will be quite natural and therefore easy for you to handle. 
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MELopy. 


It has often been insisted that melody cannot be taught, and this is no doubt partly 
true. But it is only partly true. A small talent can often be greatly developed. Hidden 
wealth may be exposed, made useful. And, conversely, genius may be forever lost for 
lack of technic. One may have the soul of the runner, but one cannot run without legs. 


In offering a few hints upon melody it must be insisted upon at the start that no 
phrase is so beautiful that it may not be sacrificed to form and freedom. Most 
students find that the first notes, perhaps the first few bars, of melody suggest themselves 
quickly, but that the continuation cannot be found. Many a good melody has been 
abandoned on this account. The student, discouraged, puts it down to lack of ideas. 
It is rarely that. It is much more frequently an obsession, an unwillingness to change 
the original idea, or a lack of knowledge how to effect the change. 


In popular melody and, to a certain extent, also in serious music, there is what 
might be called a circle of chords. Actually it is a more or less extended series of 
passing chords or passing keys, leading to the dominant, or through the dominant 
back to the tonic, or to some new key, generally through the dominant of the new key 
or perhaps ending on the dominant. (Example 65.) 


Ex.65 
é 
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The second sixteen bars would go through some similar succession of harmonies 
probably through the sub-dominant, and close on the tonic. It must not be felt that 
there is any actual modulation in this. The bass, and the other notes of the accom- 
paniment, are merely counter-melodies used simultaneously and would admit of much 
variation without change of the basic harmony. 


This (Example 66), on the other hand, actually includes a modulation. There 
are many such passages in modern music. Their construction and possibility rests upon 
an extension of the chord-circle principle so well planned that the unmusical listener 
is not aware that there has been a modulation. 
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It is especially to be noted that such phrases always end at a certain rhythmical 
point. This rhythmical point is of extreme importance. Until the student ceases to 
be a student and attains absolute technical efficiency it cannot be abandoned without — 
loss of clarity. | 


Owing to its rhythmic simplicity the “Love’s Death” is easier to understand and © 
far easier to»remember than either of the following (Examples 67 and 68), a. point 
that it is well to observe if you are planning to compose in ultra-modern idioms! 





These melodies are notable owing to the fact that the melodic circle ends at the 
conclusion of the fourth bar, and is not resumed in what follows. Both melodies are, 
therefore, difficult to remember, at least for music lovers without professional training, 
and could never become popular songs, like folk songs, although they are deservedly 
popular as art songs. 


The “Flower Duet,” from “Madame Butterfly,” is, on the other hand, absolutely 
clear and simple in form in spite of its many modulations. In it circle is followed 
by circle, some longer than others, but all clearly defined. That this clarity is not 
the result of the repetition of the same phrase or figure is evident from a comparison 


in extended lyric form like Schubert’s “Wanderer.” 
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Melody consists of the expression of harmony and rhythm. Melodic motion may 
be broadly divided into five classes: Notes of the chord, trills, scales, repeated notes, 
and turns. The “Blue Danube” opens with pure chord forms. (Example 69.) 





Why does this simple open chord result in a melody that has lived nearly a hundred 
years? Mystery! 
This lovely melody uses the trill and chord forms combined. (Exampie 70.) 





It is exquisite, and again one asks, why? 
The following, from Chaminade, uses passing harmonies with trill, repeated notes 
and chord forms. (Example 71.) 





Notice in this the various passing chords, leading from tonic to dominant; also 
that the rhythm is strengthened by every note of the melody being harmonized—not 
single melody notes, but chords! 


Tosti’s “Good Bye” (Example 72) uses a pure chromatic scale—and note that the 
entire opening phrase is a tonic, although the passing harmonies look like a modulation 
into the key of the sub-dominant. 
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Compare also the “Song to the Evening Star” from “Tannhauser” (Example 
73), the “Habanera” from “Carmen” (Example 74) and Debussy’s “Mandoline!” 
(Example 75). The last chord in the Wagner example (Example 73) is a tonic 
with the fifth, D, raised to E flat, and the third, B, lowered to B flat. 





The note on the sixth of the scale in major is used as a sort of combined scale 
and chord note, probably because the passage from the sixth to the fifth of the scale 
may be either tonic or dominant. (Example 76.) 
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And the following, with its interesting harmony (Example 78): 





ae 
“Loin du Bal” furnishes splendid examples of repeated notes, scales and the use 
of the ninth. It illustrates the importance of rhythm. (Example 79.) 





Repeated notes are used more frequently in vocal than in instrumental music. 
They are, indeed, an important and essential feature of vocal music, especially of 
dramatic music. This gives the voice a rhythmic importance not even equalled by 
the drums. (Example 80. “Ajida.’’) 






Radames, Radames, Radames, De-fend thy-self. 


This is very important and must not. be overlooked. The voice may never be 
treated as an instrument or as part of the harmony or counterpoint (except, of course, 
in choral music). One of the great and notable failures of modern composition has 
resulted from a neglect of this. Even when accompanied by orchestra or organ the 
voice always leads. The average mind instinctively follows the melody of the voice, 
and as this seems to be an iuherent trait, it is doubtful if it will ever be otherwise. 
The voice droning along in an indeterminate way above an accompaniment, which 
was certainly not written for it, but to which it has been more or less skillfully 
fitted, can never be good. But if the voice has a real countermelody, or if the voice 
recites the part, the result is striking. 


What is meant above by the unwillingness of the student to change his idea will 
now be illustrated. Suppose we have a thought in waltz tempo beginning as follows 
(Example 81): x 
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We find that the first two bars are good, the second two bars not so good because 
they suggest a cadence, an ending. 


This passage might, of course, be used just as it is. You never can tell what 
genius will do in a rare burst of inspiration. But, as an ordinary, everyday, workshop 
tune, it does not promise results in its present form. Yet it is just the sort of thing 
that the pupil brings to the teacher, discouraged because he finds it hard to find 
a continuation for it, and attributes this failure rather to lack of ideas than to lack 
of technic. 

e@ 

Whatever is not good, that is, workable, must be discarded. If the difficulty is, 
as here, at the beginning of the third bar, cut it out. It is, however, a bad plan to 
discard the whole of the germ of an idea, and it is a still worse plan to leave any 
composition unfinished. It is well to remember that nearly all of the great masters 
turned out much that is worthless. But they left very little unfinished, and all that 
they did was technically correct. (It is doubtful if they could have left their great 
masterpieces without the basis of this solid, well constructed foundation.) 


With the above doubtful start what is to be done? Wait for an idea? Not 
one of the great masters ever did that. As Tschaikowsky puts it, “Ideas come with 
hard work.” No; if the difficulty lies in the third bar, let us get rid of it and try 
something else. Instead of a scale passage let us try some other form; instead of 
F, the first note of the bar, let us try G or A; let us try also another rhythm! ‘The 


trial of this one note, or of two or three notes, will immediately suggest a continuation. 
(Example 82.) 





This combines scale and chord forms and produces at least a workable phrase, 
even though it lacks beauty. 


There are so many possibilities in the continuation of such a melody that only a 
very few suggestions will be made here. To attempt to cover the whole ground would 
simply lead to confusion. The student will do well to examine carefully the harmony 
of a great many melodies in order to discover what is meant by the circle of chords 
and keys. This is a thing that must be felt rather than learned by tule or rote, but 
if a decidedly rare and complete example is wanted, a song popular a year or two 
ago, entitled “Smiles,” is recommended. Here is the harmony as I remember it 
(Example 83): 
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(1) Dominant of C, (2) Tonic of C, (3) Dominant of A minor, (4) Tonic of A 
minor, (5) Dominant of G, (6) Tonic of G merging into Dominant of C, (7) Dominant 
of F, (8) Tonic of F, (9) Passing Diminished Chord, (10) Tonic 4-6 of C, (11) Dom- 
inant of C, (12) Tonic of C. Here we have the main key, the relative minor, the 
key of the dominant, the key of the sub-dominant and a return to the original key. 

The form of it might be represented by the following diagram 


C tonic 4-6 G dom. 





There is no subtlety here. It is altogether too bald for anything but popular 
music, yet it is interesting to note how the tonic of G merges into the dominant of C, 
and how the rhythmic passing diminished chord is used so as not to reach the cadence 
too soon, exactly as in Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” (Compare Ex. 20.) Nearly all serious 
music, if it be melodic and rhythmic, has this same element of key circles, the difference 
between popular and serious music being largely in the rhythmic irregularity of serious 
music and the subtle merging of chord into chord and key into key. These passing keys 
are not to be considered in the light of transpositions, for each of these tonic chords 
is found in several keys, or as alterations of some one of the leading chords of the 
principal key or its related keys. In the following, for instance, the key of A flat 
is treated as an altered tonic of C. The suspense, or expectation of resolution, is 
felt throughout, and the return to the principal key seems so entirely natural that no 
sense of transposition is felt at any point. » (Example 84.) 
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Compare the chord marked * (Example 84) with last bar of Example 73, with 
third bar of Example 66, and with Example 78. 


Mendelssohn’s “Wedding March” has the appearance of starting in a key not the 
principal key of the piece, but this is merely a deceptive appearance. The chords are 
all actually altered tonics. (Example 85.) 





This same first chord is found as the altered dominant of F in Debussy’s “Colloque 
Sentimental.” (Example 86.) 
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‘Pedal-bass has already been mentioned, and here is a clear case of it. Any 
organist knows that one may play almost any harmony or series of harmonies with a 
pedal bass—yet when some modern composer applies this simple rule (especially 
if he leaves out the pedal bass) a mystery is made of it and the formalists cry that 
he has no respect for tonality. Many an organist who would indignantly deny any 
leaning toward modernism shows the same scorn for tonality in his improvisations 
with pedal bass. The fact is that if the bass is sustained and the music sufficiently 
non-rhythmic the most radical phrases and progressions are dismissed with a single 
word—“episode.” Strings of diminished sevenths, augmented sixths, triads, sevenths, 
ninths and all sorts of dissonances are reeled off regardless of traditional rules. 
Generally such progressions are perfectly correct. The taste of the player guides 
his hand and he comes perhaps nearer to the basic principles of music than.he ever 
does when composing with the traditional rules in mind. 


Taken chromatically, we find that the tonic triad of every key may pe altered from 
some chord in the key of C, therefore, also, from every other key. D flat may be an altered 
sub-dominant. *(Example 87.) 





D is closely related, E flat we have already examined, E natural is closely related, 
F is the sub-dominant, F sharp or G flat may be an altered dominant. (Example 88.) 





G is the dominant, A flat we have had above, A natural is related through the 
relative minor, B flat may be an altered dominant (Example 89a), and B natural either 
an altered dominant (Example 89b) or an altered tonic. 





Care must always be exercised not to suggest keys not intended. This often has 
to do with rhythm and phrasing. Notice that the Mendelssohn example does not suggest 
the key of E minor, and the F natural in the melody has no effect of being unexpected. 
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A word regarding modulation will not be out of place here: Modulation cannot. 
be said to be bad or objectionable or in bad taste. But two things had best be taken 
into account. First—Complete modulation within the phrase is likely to destroy the 
phrase-feeling important to melody. Second—lIf, however, the modulation is nat- 
ural, not forced, it is generally a mistake to force one’s self back into the original 
key because of tradition. In most cases passing modulation is better than complete 
modulation, but in nearly every case if the writing is natural, not forced, the result 
will be satisfactory. 


In the matter of sequence it appears that only a certain number of repetitions of 
the same phrase in different keys may be used effectively. The following example will 
serve to illustrate this (Example 90): 
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If this sequence is continued one more bar (beyond A) the effect is not good, 
for the reason, perhaps, that it is too much of a strain on the imagination to accept 
any more alterations. So far, the key is indefinite, and I really believe that the 
explanation of such a passage is that the listener keeps an open mind and waits uncon- 
sciously for a cadence, a resolution, a point of rest, a phrase ending, where the key 
will be at least partially determined. The continuation might be as shown above (A). 


It does not seem to matter whether the resolution in such passages is in the prin- 
cipal key of the piece or not. If a phrase ending is properly brought about, the mind 
would seem to accept it as being in the proper key. (This ending is on the dominant 
of F minor.) 


All melody is a matter of memory. A more or less distinct impression is retained 
of the opening phrase, key, rhythm, etc. In popular music the tune never gets far away 
either from the opening phrase or from the key. If other keys are introduced they 
are always nearly related keys or keys which are obviously alterations of chords in the 
principal key. The effect is of a long suspension which one expects to resolve back 
into the original key, which it always does. 


In the early days of canon this problem of memory was solved by the extreme 
simplicity of both melody and harmony. As Ziehm has pointed out, a whole round 
or canon often consisted of but one bar of music. Here, for instance, is “Three Blind 
Mice,” with the parts al! set together (Example 91): 


Ex.91 
] 


This is actually the way the thing sounded after 
all the voices had entered, and it went on and on, 
over and over, without the least variety, until the 
singers were tired. 





Three blind Mice 


People like familiar things best. Musicians may be bored by a Chopin recital or a 
performance of “Lucia” or ‘“Trovatore,” but the untrained music lover who makes 
audiences (and will make your audience if you ever have one) is not. He likes it 
because it is easy to follow. 


Wagner understood this when he invented his system of motives. While repudiating 
form in the old sense, he had an instinctive understanding of the essential features of 
form and the sole object of form, which is to aid the memory. 


It is, therefore, evident that that unity which can alone aid the memory is a basic . 
integral attribute of all music. This point, applied to the problem of the above sequence 
and like passages, offers a possible explanation of the fact that after three or four 
progressions they must come to a point of rest or cadence. In such a cadence it must 
be evident to every listener that the music is moving straight away from the key. 
Each progressive sequence brings it further away. The mind demands that it should 
come to a pause. It is not so much that it must reach the key of the start, or some 
key related to the key of the start, as that it should come to rest. The mind is easily 
deceived and assumes, if the rhythm of the cadence is properly worked out, that the 
original or a nearly related key has been reached. It might be called a deceptive 
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cadence (if that term had not been otherwise used), and I do not actually believe that 
tonality has anything to do with it, for I am unable to believe that even the musical 
listener, except in the rare case of absolute pitch, can remember the original key. 


This does not apply to the recapitulation—the repetition of the first part to close— 
for such a repetition in a different key will present a different color and will not be 
satisfying. 


The bridge passage returning to the original key can be made very attractive— 
and in Dvorak’s “Humoresque” he uses such a passage to give the impression of a 
modulation where there is none. 


In Wolf’s “Erstes Liebeslied Eines Madchen” there is a parallel passage of two 
dominant seventh chords. (Example 92.) 





But remark that the second of these sevenths might be omitted. We would then 
have a flat sixth passing to the tonic, a very common progression. (Example 93.) 


Ex.93 


This whole passage, indeed the entire song, is worthy of careful examination. It 
‘offers some interesting data on sequences, phrasing, and the proper rhythm leading to 
a new key or phrase. It is also a sane example of the beginning of modernism. The 
opening phrase is sixteen bars long, with no modulation except at the close. 


Compare, too, the harmony of Richard Strauss’ “Aufforderung,” a song well worth 
studying because of the extreme beauty and originality of the melodic line, as it 
progresses upon simple harmonies! 


Examine in this connection “Er ist’s,’” by Wolf, and note how he uses a rest- 
point in the new key after each modulation, and compare this with Beethoven’s piano 
-concerto No. 4, op. 58, last movement! 


The student should now begin to write melodies, not as compositions to be per- 
formed or published, but as exercises pure and simple. Write them in clean cut sections 
of two, four, eight, sixteen or thirty-two bars. Experiment with the melodic line on 
simple chords sustained over several bars; experiment with modulation, sequence and 
rhythmic cadences; experiment with harmonic melodies, chromatic melodies and melodies 
in the whole tone scale! Learn to sketch without the piano, learn to arrange with or 
without the piano! Thus, and only thus, can you hope to be prepared for any emergency 


-~when inspiration comes. “ 
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Sketching and Arrangement 


Sketching consists of setting down an outline of the work preparatory to ultimate 
arrangement in its complete form. It also consists of setting down for subsequent devel- 
opment all sorts of stray ideas which may prove useful at some future time. Sometimes 
it serves as an exercise in improvisation—on paper—which is quite a different thing from 
improvisation at the piano. Improvisation on paper is highly useful—one of the most 
valuable means of study. Improvisation at the piano is harmful unless used moderately 
and with great caution. Excessive sketching, unless every sketch is arranged and com- 
pleted, may also become harmful for the reason that it is dangerous to get into the habit 
of rejecting every idea as unworthy of use. 


For the student the principal objects of sketching are, first of all, development of 
perfect relative pitch—the ability to hear and recognize chords and melodies with the 
mental ear—and, secondly, a sort of visual evidence of the dual nature of all music: idea 
and arrangement. It is amazing how often students fail to recognize the most simple 
harmonies when they are arranged in various forms of arpeggio or repeated chords with 
passing notes in between; amazing, too, to what an appalling extent students wish to turn 
out their compositions cut and dried—-melody, harmony and arrangement all complete. 
It is true that some things are conceived in this way, and it is possible, perhaps, for an 
experienced composer to write down a composition in its complete form without sketches. 
But for the student this can be nothing but cramping and dwarfing, limiting and narrow- 
ing his grasp of ultimate possibilities and finally placing him in a class far below what 
he might aspire to. This cannot be too strongly emphasized. The student must be deter- 
mined to get every last ounce out of his every idea by presenting it in the most beautiful 
dress that he can devise for it. 


The variation form, so popular with the classic writers, was no doubt the outcome 
of a desire to present an idea in various dresses—and the development section of sonata 
or symphony doubtless had a similar origin. 


Modern and ultra-modern music, with its complex harmonic structure, must, of meces- 
sity, depend more and more upon some system of variation and development of a very 
restricted number of themes if it is to be followed and enjoyed by the average listener. 


Now, sketching, and musical thought, or invention, or inspiration, is of two clearly 
distinct kinds: that which comes to the composer practically complete in all its essential 
details, and that which is only an outline of melody, and perhaps of basic harmony, but 
with no suggestion of the arrangement or accompaniment. 


The “Tristan” prelude must largely have been conceived just as it stands, while the 
“Entrance of the Gods into Walhalla” (Rheingold) and the “Song of the Forge” (Sieg- 
fried) were undoubtedly built up and developed from a mere melodic idea. 
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The writer does not presume to tell composers how they should work or how the 
best results may be obtained. He is cautious, too, in pointing out that Haydn, or Beetho- 
ven, or Wagner did thus and so—for such suggestions may, and often do, exert an evil 
and deterring influence upon the sensitive, growing mind. But he must’ insist that the 
student, as long as he is a student (and Beethoven remained a student to the day of his 
death) should pursue certain courses in order to attain perfection. And one of the essen- 
tials (in music as in painting) is sketching and more sketching, arranging and rearrang- 
ing, experimenting, improvising on paper. 


All of which must be done with great care, greater care than would be necessary in 
actual composition—for in composition one is borne along on a flood of emotion, while 
sketching must be done with cool deliberation ‘and self-examination, and consciousness 
of the basic harmonic structure. 


The sort of thing that may be done is shown by the following variations on a single 
phrase, with a single basic harmony: (Example 94.) 


fe 
ch | 
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Dominant seventh of 
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There is here no change of harmony (except the one example in F). The basic har- 
mony is the tonic throughout. Even when the dominant appears it is a passing chord made 
by the simultaneous use of several melodies. It is just as accidental as any other chord 
here used. Remember, always, that this major chord may harmonize a diatonic scale, a 
chromatic scale, or an altered scale, and that several of these scales, or portions of them, 
may be used simultaneously, forming chords. Just because the chord is recognizable—as 
a dominant, for instance—it is not, therefore, necessarily a change in the basic harmony. 


If you will now stop to consider that the opening bars (at least)- of nearly all of the 
compositions in existence are constructed upon simple tonic and dominant harmonies, and 
that, even in the arrangement, to say nothing of the melody, no two are exactly alike, you 
will see what a bewildering variety of possibilities there is from which to select, and the 
necessity of acquiring a large and instinctive sense of rapid choice and keen judgment. 


This can only be done by sketching melodies and experimenting on their arrangement 
—and, of course, hearing, playing and analyzing, and, particularly, memorizing, much 
good music. 


It would be futile to attempt to list and catalogue the various sorts and kinds of 
arrangement. They are too numerous and varied, and reach all the way from sustained 
,or repeated chords and arpeggios to real counterpoint. The student must look upon every 
\aece of music that he hears or plays as a source of information; must determine for him- 
self the nature of the basic harmony and alterations of the basic harmony, contrapuntal 
embellishment and design of accompaniment, meantime constantly sketching and arrang- 
ing his own melodies. 


Above all, fear must be banished! Write what comes to you! Slash through the 
difficulties with broad strokes! What does it matter if it is wrong? You will learn by. 
your own mistakes. First write, then correct, discard what is not good, re-write. Do not 
be afraid to discard and reject bad work. Tschaikowsky discarded the entire first draft 
of his sixth symphony. 


But—note this, it is important!—do not give up a work until it is complete. Finish 
all that you start. Throw it in the waste basket aferwards if you please, but first finish it. 


Learning composition is like learning a language, and the old idea of beginning the 
study of a language with the study of its grammar has long since become obsolete. One 
teaches adults as one would teach children, with a few simple words and ideas. Compo- 
sition must start the same way, with a few simple notes of melody and their appropriate 
harmony and arrangement. 


_ Exercises are not given here because it is so infinitely easier to write harmony to 
your own melodies than to somebody’s else. It is wise, however, to try to write down ~ 
by ear (away from the piano) things with which you are familiar, comparing the result 
with the original, asking yourself why the composer wrote the work as he did. 


There is no reason to be confused by the apparent complexity of things. They are 
generally very simple—the screams of a thousand people are, after all, just screams. 
A major chord is a major chord even if it is doubly altered, even if fifty melodies are 
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written simultaneously around it (as was done in the mad days of canon), even if all 
the instruments are racing up and down in mad scale passages and arpeggios. Remember 
that there are very few chord-types! The complexity is, necessarily, all in the arrangement. 


The question is often asked: How do composers know how such passages sound since 
they cannot be played on the piano? The answer: Partly by application of a highly devel- 
oped mental ear, partly by a sort of dead reckoning based on long experience—the same 
sort that serves the artist when he paints a picture, which, close up, looks like an indeter- 
minate lot of smears, but, at a few yards’ distance, gives a perfect impression of the scene. 


Modernism 


Ultra-modernism, cubism, futurism, dadaism, intentionism, impressionism, and by 
whatever other names it may be known, is a manner that it is easier to recognize than to 
define. It is found in many degrees of advance or retrogression, sanity or the reverse, 
decadence, degeneracy, or effulgent beauty. When it is beautiful it is the most beautiful 
of all; when it is ugly it ceases to be music and becomes mere noise. Some of it is 
comic; whether intended to be so or not it is impossible to guess. 


As to what characteristic differentiates modernism from the music of the latest past, 
or from the emusic of present day writers who follow the traditions of the past, it may 
be said, quite generally, of course, that it depends not so much upon the chords used as 
upon their progression or resolution. 


For instance, if we make a harmony of large sevenths (i.e., an inverted semitone), 
it will be strongly dissonant, but if it resolves quickly, and in such a manner that the 
meaning of the dissonant note is clearly exposed as melodic, it will not give the impres- 
sion of modernism. Bach used harmonies as dissonant as any of the modern harmonies 
without giving the least impression of being futuristic or even especially radical. They 
are simply the accidents of passing melodies, and the basic harmonies are so clearly enun- 
ciated that nothing else is thought of. 

s 

Also it must never be forgotten that all modernism is not dissonant. Far from it. 
Some of the most important and valuable of modernistic compositions are made up en- 
tirely of consonant harmonies, lacking even the dissonant suspensions and passing notes 
most usual in ordinary music. Yet there is a strong modern flavor, and this is produced, 
as already stated, by the manner in which the chords are taken and left. The following 
example from Fourdrain’s “Carnival” will serve to illustrate this (Example 95a) : 


Ex.95a 
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_ This might either be an enharmonic modulation from E major to E minor, or a 
progression from the dominant of D major or minor to E minor (Example 95b), 


Ex, 95b 





or it might be the dominant ninth of G withthe root omitted and the seventh raised—(D), 
F sharp, A, C (sharp), E. Or it might be any of a whole series of altered chords. 

And if it were written in nee in any of these ways the sound of it would not be 
modern at.all. 


But is it any of these things? In the first place the F sharp is evidently a grace note— 
a sustained grace note. Thus, the chord is not an inverted seventh but a triad twice 
inverted—a 4-6 chord—and the passage appears as a parallel progression of 4-6 chords. 


But there is also an apparent harmonic or key relationship between the notes as shown 
in the following, where G is considered to be the seventh of a dominant seventh, F sharp 
a passing note, and C natural a lowered third. (Example 95d.) 





Or it might be just A major followed by A minor with all of the other notes just 
melody notes. (Example 95e.) 


Ex. 95e 
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The trouble with all such explanations is that they do not explain—that is to say, they 
do not help the student to know what he can do and what he cannot do. It is possible to 
find excuses for almost any good sounding progression (and many bad sounding progres- 
sions). And very often a progression which seems so simple that it needs no explaining 
sounds the worst of all. One of the most significant conceptions that obtains in the whole 
field of art is the prevailing aphorism that genius may break all the rules. If the rules 
may be broken, why worry about them? Why bother about key relationships which may 
explain why this passage sounds good but fails to explain why similarpassages sound bad? 

Both sides of this argument are given in the belief that only thus will the student be 
convinced of the ‘utility of reasoning from key and chord relationships. 


The fact is, that the above passage is purely melodic and rests wholly upon the A 
major triad. The necessity of the pees C will be seen by trying the use of C sharp. 
(Example 95f.) 


Ex. O5f 


] 
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The second chord here is either an ugly diminished chord or, with the A included, a 
suggestion of a dominant seventh where it is not wanted. Therefore, the C is lowered, 
and, also, for the reason, more important perhaps than either of these, that, the two chords 
being exactly alike as the composer uses them, the mood is perfectly retained. In an older 
idiom the C sharp would have been lowered in the same voice and probably also the E to 
compensate it. (Example 95g.) 





Fourdrain raises the upper note and lowers the C sharp to compensate it. It is the 
same principle otherwise used. 


Modern composers are using discords in two distinct ways. The first amounts to 
\ nothing more than sustained passing: notes, or passing notes (appoggiaturas) used simul- 
taneously with notes of the chord; in disregard of the principle of avoidance. The second 
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use is what might be called a voluntary or intentional discord, a discord that is used like a 
rest-chord, where the parts have not the character of passing, or at least no definite direc- 
tion. Of such is the following motive from “Salome” (Example 96) : 





Here we have a doubly altered dominant and a 
confusion of major and minor ninths—the D sharp 
being a major ninth, the D natural a minor ninth. 
The basic cord is (Example 97a) : 


How the A sharp is derived is shown by the fol- 
lowing (Example 97b) : 


And the final chord will be realized from this 
example (Example 97c) : 





Note, also, that there is an imitation of the melody 
in the tenor! (Example 97d.) 





The whole passage resolves itself into a simple enough progression, the only unusual 
feature being the use of major and minor ninth at the same time—D sharp and D natural. 
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An exquisite piece of modern writing is Palmgren’s “May-night,” and it illustrates 
several points that may prove useful to the student. It opens with a dominant ninth of 
E major, the root, B, being omitted (Example 98a), and passes in the fifth bar to an 
altered form of the same chord, the root and the third being raised. (Example 98b.) 


Ex. 98b 





C and E are here raised from B and D sharp. This is followed by a chromatic altera- 
tion which returns to the same chord (Example 98c) 





and descends a whole tone scale upon the dominant of E with raised and lowered fifth 
(Example 98d.) 





F sharp, the fifth, is lowered to F natural and raised simultaneously to G natural. 
Palmgren harmonizes this whole tone scale with a series of parallel chords, simply retain- 
ing the same shape in each, until he reaches the last chord, which again gives an altered 
dominant. (Example 98e.) 





The progression continues as follows, entirely on the dominant of E, until it finally 


resolves into the dominant of A (Example 98f) : 
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Dom, 7, with root and third raised. 
Same with root in place. 

Dom. 9, with fifth raised (root omitted). 
Same with fifth lowered. 

Same with seventh and ninth raised. 
Dom. of A. 


bs Naa FM eda 


Modern music separates itself naturally into three distinct styles. The first is an 
advanced development of old contrapuntal methods, with a scorn for rules, and a good 
deal of dissonance, but still clearly an evolution of the old; the second is a consonant 
style as shown in the examples here given from Palmgren and Fourdrain where there 
are almost no dissonances—chords and altered chords used with the utmost freedom, but 
never a clashing note, and, similarly, never a simple triad; the third style is that of a 
portion of the work of Ornstein, Schoenberg, Busoni, Stravinsky and others, a style that 
will now be given some thought. 


In the first place it must be specified that what is said here refers only to the most 
advanced and radical of the various manners with which these and other modern com- 
posers have experimented. The examples given have been selected at random, and only 
a limited number are given because it would serve no useful purpose to attempt to cata- 
logue and tabulate these discords. An examination of this music has been carefully led 
up to by a far-reaching consideration of the principles underlying all of the music which 
the world has accepted and upon which the world has put the stamp of its approval. It 
remains then only to see in how far this modernism disregards those principles. The 
modernist may always argue that he is a futurist, that the world will grow to like his 
discords, that in a hundred years from now the average music lover will find no difficulty 
in associating these discords with tonics and dominants just as we have without knowing 
it always associated dissonances and passing and altered chords with tonics and dominants. 
It can, therefore, not be categorically stated that these composers have gone astray. It can 
only be stated that they are probably too far advanced for the present generation of music 
lovers, and that they may be on the wrong track altogether—for who can foresee the 
future? Tes eM: 


But no brief examples can possibly give a correct idea of the music as a whole. The 
student should play it or hear it played. He will find that strongly rhythmical pieces, like 
Ornstein’s “Wild Man’s Dance,” are effective and successful with the public, while dis- 
cordant attempts at sentiment are meaningless to the ordinary mind and generally cause © 
laughter in America, where we do not take such things seriously. In Europe they cause 
such tumult that the police have occasionally to be called in to quell the riot. 


This passage from Ornstein’s “A la Chinoise” gives the impression of a sort of con- 
fused harmony. None of the notes are played quite simultaneously, but the intervals are 
consonant. This becomes more apparent if some of the notes in the right hand are writ- 
_ten with sharps instead of flats. We then get: E-B flat, F-C sharp, A and B-D sharp, 
C-F sharp, etc., which are thirds, augmented fourths and diminished fifths. (Example 99.) 
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The effect is good and leads to suggesticns of great possibilities for development along 
similar lines. It is not unlike the shimmering passages of Chopin with their wealth of 
passing notes. Only Chopin gives one a clear harmonic background, while Ornstein 
does not. 


From the same composition we take two other passages. The first is plain rhythm 
and effective as such. If it has any harmonic meaning it is certainly not evident. (Ex- 
ample 100.) 


eve. 





(Note that Ornstein uses a separate accidental before every note that is to be flat or 
sharp. The accidental does not affect any other note except that before which it is 
placed!) 


But what can one say about a glissando upon black and white keys simultaneously? 
(Example 101.) 


Ex. 101. 





No comment seems possible except to state that it is hardly conceivable that both the 
flat and the natural scales belong to the same harmony. And we have seen that one of 
the basic principles of music is, that the harmony shall represent the melody and the 


melody the harmony. 
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Now, in Ornstein’s “Notre Dame” we are confronted with an entirely different prob- 
lem. The opening chords of this piece will serve to illustrate this (Example 102): 


Ex, 102 





These may be altered chords. If so, from what chords are they altered? Here again 
we come in conflict with a basic principle. We have seen that, when chords are altered, 
they are either clearly expressed (i.e., not too much altered to lose their identity), or 
made up of passing notes reaching toward a new harmony, both harmonies being clearly 
enunciated. Here we have also a conflict with the basic principle of melody, which is 
that the notes of the melody must move about with relation to certain clearly defined basic 
harmonies. A% mere moving succession of notes, not related to any harmony, is not a 
melody at all. 


Schoenberg does the same sort of thing. His “Three Piano Pieces,” op. 11, are the 
most available example of it. Two passages will suffice to illustrate his methods. (Ex- 
ample 103, a-b.) 


Ex. 103a 





ete. 


Ex. 103b 
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The music of Richard Strauss furnishes innumerable examples of modern technic, 
yet the impression of this music as a whole is rather that of a natural evolution of the 
traditional styles than of ultra-modernism. The following passage, for instance, from 
“Death and Transfiguration,” is listened to by the average audience without any thought 
that the old rules are being shattered. (Example 104a.) 


Ex.104a 
(Page '78 of score) 





Here the sixteenth notes are triple grace notes (which have a much greater force 


than single grace notes). The actual harmony may be reduced to the following (Ex- 
ample 104b) : 


Ex. 104b 
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The sustained note, even sometimes a sustained chord, with apparently unrelated 
notes above or below, is a common feature of this music and serves to give it its melodic 
and harmonic clarity. In other words, Strauss often writes out his basic harmony in full, 
in spite of the clashes it makes with the altered chords and melodies. 


The chief possibilities of discord seem to lie in the large seventh and minor ninth— 
also, to a less degree, in the semitone—and in the simultaneous use of two dissonant har- 
‘monies and keys. Bach uses the large seventh and semitone frequently, Beethoven makes 
a dissonant use of the semitone in the third symphony, Schubert produces one of the 
earliest impressionistic effects with seventh and ninth in the “Erl King,” but these are all 
melodic passages on clearly defined basic harmonies. Discords were never used as dis- 
cords, intentionally, until the days of Wagner, who frequently produces the effect of dis- 
cord, or ve-y harsh dissonance, simply by the introduction of suitable orchestration. (See 
the Kundry Motive in “Parsifal,” especially in the Klingsor scene.) Mousorgsky in 
“Boris,’ and Wolf-Ferrari in “The Jewels,” make use of real, and really effective, dis- 
cords, but these are used for a purpose, and their use is limited. Of a different sort are 
the dissonances of Stravinsky in the “Fire Bird” music, his effects being obtained by the 
use of simultaneous melodies upon a basic harmony that is clear enough. In this case 
it is rather effective. But it is amazing that musicians who have proved their ability as 
well as their profound learning should go to the extremes reached by Stravinsky and 
Schoenberg. It is, of course, very simple to write a passage like the following, but is it 
good taste? (Example 105.) 





This whole matter of discord or dissonance is much more complicated than would at 
first appear. Wagner gets a strikingly harsh effect with a chord that appears rather 
simple and includes neither semitones nor large sevenths (Example 106). 
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Ex. 106 


7 


na mea 





There are many problems involved that still require solution. The ninth chord with 
one dissonant note, a lowered seventh or raised fifth, is not harsh (Example 107a) ; 


Ex.107a 


but the raised octave of the seventh is very harsh (Example 107b) ; 





yet if the ninth (C) is omitted and the third used in its place the A natural is not 
harsh (Example 107c) ; . 


Ex. 107c 
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or, if the A flat is omitted, then the C may be used with A natural (Example 107d) : 


‘Ex. 107d 





This last is not the same chord at all, but is the dominant seventh of B flat with an 
anticipated tonic in the bass. But the other chords are sufficiently puzzling. Why should 
the A natural be harsh with C and not with D? In other words, why should the addition - 
of the ninth to the dominant seventh cord cause this disturbance in the melodic note? 
Is it because the sixth, C-A, suggests the dominant of B flat as opposed to the dominant 
of E flat? At all events, the student will observe that it is not the dissonant raised seventh 
but the consonant ninth which produces the discord—or, rather, a combination of the two, 
for either one is good until the other is heard. 


One often hears in modern piano music passages where the two hands seem to move 
independently of each other and where the composer appears to lose sight of his basic 
harmonies altogether. This is usually the result of getting the hands too far apart. Even 
perfectly good counterpoint will sound ridiculous if you raise the right hand an octave, 
and lower the left hand an octave. There is also much modern music which is evidently 
the result of an effort on the part of the composer to be original. It is stupid and worth- 
less. What shall we say, for instance, of a composer who directs the player to strike the 
keys with a board fourteen inches long or with the flat of the hand? Here is the chord 
when struck with a board as directed (Example 108a) : 


Ex. 108b 





Ex. 108a 





And here are some chords from the same composition (Example 108b), (Emerson 
by Ives), and a resolution—the final chord—in an old hymn tune which he introduces into | 


this sonata. (Example 108c.) 
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(There are no bar lines.) 


The inev:table result of all such insincere experiments is so to confuse the basic 
harmonies (if there are any) that the listener is unable to understand the music at all. 


One point which has emerged from this experimentation, which seems highly useful, 
is the free use of altered chords without any care for the motion of the inner parts. The 
principle seems to be as follows: If the basic harmony is clear, and is clearly represented 
by melody and bass, any consonant intervals may be used in the inner parts (Example 109) : 





This is an advanced development of old contrapuntal methods which appeared to 
introduce changes of key. And by the good old rules the composers generally felt that 
the chords must be in related keys, not, seemingly, realizing that they all belonged to the 
one basic harmony (Example 110): 
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A further development of this principle with the use of free counterpoint is shown 
in the following (Example 111 from “The Echo”): 


Ex. 111 





the whole of which is made from the chord B flat, D flat, F, A flat, the sole consideration 
being that the chords shall be consonant. It will be noted that there are here several 
consecutive fifths, which may be used freely in this manner. Note, also, that the last ~ 
chord in the first bar is an open fifth and fourth! At the rather rapid speed this is over- 
looked. It is better than to force a note into the chord by means of an awkward 
progression. ; 


The question of melody enters into modernism, as it enters into all music, and it is 
here that the modernists have most signally failed: They find that their harmonies inter- 
fere constantly with the flow of melody, so that there actually exists in all of the ultra- 
modern and futuristic work scarcely a single melody worthy of the name. Fourdrain 
solves the difficulty by applying old principles (see “Melody”), although his work is not 
excessively modern. He uses scales that belong to the harmony, passages made from the 
notes of the harmony, etc. Note the following (Exa. ‘ple 112): 





He also develops chromatic passages so as to give a pleasing melodic and rhythmic 
effect (Example 113): 
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Debussy uses his harmony in such a manner that a basic harmony and key outline 
is expressed in spite of the fact that he introduces chords that belong in other keys. An 
outline of the harmony of “Beau Soir” will serve to indicate this: (Example 114.) 





Note the fourth and the last chord. In the fourth chord if G sharp was used with 
-he D natural it would produce a disagreeable diminished chord. (Compare example from 
Fourdrain, Ex.95 ) The last chord is a dominant with a lowered seventh. But even 
Debussy was sometimes led astray by his own originality, and the following from his 
“Romance” is certainly not lovely: (Example 115.) . 


Ex. 115 





Apparent radical chane~s of key were common even before what we now call mod- 


ernism was thought of. A familiar example of this is found in “Cavalleria Rusticana”: 
(Example 116.) . 


~ Ex. 116 





What looks like the chord of F is merely the dominant seventh with the root omitted 
and the third lowered. 59 
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A somewhat similar passage is found in “Tosca” (Example 117), 





where the impression of a radical transposition is produced by the parts not moving regu- 
larfy—the E anticipating the chord in the bass and the so-called false relation between 


this E natural and the E flat above. 


This reminds us of the good old days when every dissonance had to be “prepared,” 
and those who took even the seventh “unprepared” were the ultra-modernists of a few 
centuries ago. ‘ 

Enough has now been said to indicate the trend of present-day modernism and futur- 
ism and how these effects may be produced. But it must not be supposed that, because 
the rules appear to be set aside, it is easy to write in modern idioms. It is, on the con- 
trary, much more difficult than to write in the conventional manner. The student is 
- strongly advised to endeavor to discover what is his own natural manner, and not to 
strive to transcend the limits of it. 


Conclusion 


A brief outline of basic principles has been given in the foregoing pages. It might 
have been extended to any length by the addition of further examples, but that would seem 
to serve no useful purpose and would savor of an attempt at tabulation, which has been 
studiously avoided. It might also lead the student to believe that knowledge comes from 
learning the rules. It does not. It comes from practice and from practice only. Advice 
on this point has already been offered and need not be repeated. 


To what extent the point of view here set forth differs from that of other writers 
may be illustrated by a single example. The following is quoted from Grove’s “Diction- 


ary of Music,” article on Wagner: “The innovations in harmony and melody peculiar to — 


Wagner are mainly due to the free use of chromatics. Besides bold chromatic and enhar- 
monic progressions he constantly employs anticipatory changing and passing notes which 
have a melodic significance only. For purposes of analysis such chromatic notes should 
be eliminated; the harmonic framework will then stand forth clearly and prove perfectly 
consistent. To take a couple of examples already quoted, the opening bars of the prelude 
of ‘Tristan’: If the G sharp in bar two, and the A sharp in bar three, be eliminated from 
the treble part, the progression appears thus:” (Example 118.) 


Ex. 118 





ATES BER Ds Np. ene aati il epiy ith shee antares: 
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This, as will be seen, presents an augmented sixth chord resolving to the 
domi*ant—a very ordinary progression. But this method of analyzing presents 
two glaring faults: In the first place it offers no suggestion as to why the 
au;;mented sixth may be here introduced; and in the second place it omits any 
censideration of the very beautiful and useful chord with which the passage 
opens. 


The fact is that there are just two chords here as Wagner wrote them, the first: 
and the last. The last is a dominant seventh; the first is an altered tonic, an em- 


bellishment immortalizing a very ordinary melodie and harmonic outline. 
(Example 119.) 





From this sort of consideration the student sees what may be done, what must be 
done, in the way of embellishment if his compositions are to be worth while. It has a 
significant and a practical utility that is entirely lacking in a mere statement that the 
chord is an augmented sixth, however true that statement may be. 


That sort of analyzation arises from the theorist’s passion for tabulation, his desire 
to catalogue every progression and resolution, placing each in its appointed niche, and 
indicating how it may or may not be used. Bernhard Ziehm carried this system of tabu-: 
lation to its extreme limit and offered a bewildering mass of material covering every 
known progression. Yet scarcely were these books on the press before still further pro- 
gressions were invented by the composers, such endless and unheard of complications in 
such infinite number that, even if some super-theorist should succeed in tabulating them, 
to memorize them would be as impossible a task as to memorize the ideographs of the 
Chinese alphabet. 


The truth is that there is no alphabet in music but the type chords, and if these are 
used as basic harmonies, alterations of basic harmonies, or progressions between basic 
harmonies, and if the basic harmonies are used according to the present laws of taste 
which govern melody and rhythm, the result will be, at least, correct. 


A solid foundation is thus offered the student on which to build, without placing in 
his way any restrictions except those of common sense. 
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HOW TO USE “THE PERFECT MODERNIST” 


That musical composition can be learned without a teacher is doubtful, 
not because it is in itself so complicated or abstruse, but because very few 
young people (or old people either, for that matter!) have the force of will 
and the perseverance to “‘go slow’ and to learn each thing thoroughly 
before passing on to the next. The desire of self-expression, of accomplish- 
ment, is so strong in all of us, and it is so easy to ‘‘pick out’’ things at the 
piano and get passable results, that few self-taught students get beyond it. 


It is better, therefore, to get a good teacher, and by a “‘good”’ teacher 
is meant, not so much one who knows all about music, as one who will hold 
the pupil to his task, and who has force of character enough to do so—one 
who will teach without rules, and will follow strictly the plan laid down in 
this primer. 


The first requisite in the teaching of harmony is to discover a point of 
departure in the pupil's own consciousness. This is best done by: 1. Hav- 
ing the pupil write down (not play) from memory any melody that he can 
remember and have a try at filling in the bass or the harmony; 2. Seat him 
with his back to the piano and have him write down from dictation melo- 
dies and harmonies until it is discovered just what his musical baggage 
amounts to. If he cannot accomplish this at all, he must be drilled in it 
until he can write a little from memory and dictation before the actual work 
of teaching harmony is taken up. 


And this writing from memory and dictation must, in any case, be a 
daily exercise throughout the entire course of study until fugues and or- 
chestra pieces can be written from memory, and the most complex har- 
monies written from dictation. 


All exercises, at all times, must be written away from the piano (how- 
ever much one may use the piano in actual composition), and the pupil 
must hear, mentally, every note and chord he writes. The teacher can 
assure himself of this by means of the dictation and memory practice, and 
if the home work is much better than the class work the teacher will know 
that the pupil is aiding himself at home with the piano, and will take means 
to prevent him wasting his time in this manner. 


The scales, the chord-types, and the various technical terms used jn 
music must be thoroughly memorized. The following question-forms 
should be strictly adhered to: Write the scale of E-flat major. (See page 
1.) Sing it. Write the harmonic minor scale of C-sharp beginning on its 
fourth note. Sing it. And so on through all the keys until they are letter- 
perfect. Write the whole-tone scale beginning on A-flat. Sing it. Write 
the chord of G-major twice inverted with G at the top. Sing it. Write a 
dominant-seventh chord-type with its third, D-sharp, in the bass. Sing it. 
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In chord-type questions be sure never to mention any key, as they are al- 
most always altered passing chords and the habit of thinking of them as 
belonging to any particular key may act as a restriction. This includes 
diminished sevenths, augmented sixths, etc. The student should also be 
puzzled in the writing of them—their notation. For instance: Write a 
dominant-seventh chord-type with its fifth, E-flat, in the bass and G-sharp in 
the soprano. (See Ex. 14.) Write a chord-type with five notes which in- 


cludes A-flat and E-flat. | 

These questions must be endlessly varied. The pupil must be made to 
sing the chord-types in all their inversions until they become as familiar as 
well-known melodies. (The reason such questions and exercises have not 
been included in this book is because there is no end to them. Their num- 
ber and variety is limitless, and they must follow closely upon the progress 
of the pupil. Also, if a few were included, the pupil would think that, if he 
had answered those few, he knew enough of the subject, and would go on 
to something else long before he was ready for it.) 


The melody or tune in all harmony exercises must be written by the 
pupil, not by the teacher. That is to say, it must come out of the pupil's 
own mind. He must invent it or compose it unaided. It must be written 
away from the piano and harmonized in the presence of the teacher. The 
pupil should first write the basic harmony under the tune, and then embellish 
it. (See Ex. 8, 9, 11, 12, etc., and Ex. 33.) 


The teacher must be careful never to forbid anything—only always 
be sure that the pupil is writing out of his inner consciousness and hnows 
how it sounds, occasionally suggesting further elaboration and seeing to it 
_that the parts ‘‘flow.’’ A good idea for elaboration is to write a counter- 
melody or moving bass and then fill in the other parts. 


Exercises and attempts at composition must be kept strictly apart. 
The two things are opposed. In composition the pupil’s mind will be on 
beauty, and he is sure to neglect the technical side, which must be the only 
thought in writing exercises. In other words, exercises are merely experi-- 
ments reaching out towards greater wealth of expression, and if the result 
is bad it does not matter—since they are only exercises. 


# Counterpoint should be studied first in two parts, then with the melody 
in the bass, then fugue, then embellishment of melodies. (See pages 27 


and 28.) 


Melody must be studied—the making of phrases, chord and key 
circles, the use of rhythmic chords and fillers, etc.—and at this point it is 
well to take up, simultaneously, the matter of sketching and arrangement. 

Various forms of parallel passages should be memorized, and new 
forms invented and memorized. 

In the study of modernism it js primarily necessary to know what 
others ave done, to recognize the source of every new eftect and how it is 
accomplished and brought about. If the dictation and memory-writing 
exercises have been persisted in, this will generally cause no difficulty. If 
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difficulty arises in recognizing the harmony of what one hears, the music 
in question should immediately be purchased (if it is worth anything) and 
studied. 





Only one other thing need be urged in conclusion: There should be 
a great deal of writing. Great composers are always prolific. Much of 
what they write is practically worthless. But by constant writing the act of 
self-expression, of putting your thoughts on paper, becomes so natural that 
when the great idea comes, the transcribing of it will cause no difficuity. 


(See page 44.) 
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